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Abstract: Large numbers of projected retirements have created 
theneedfor recruiting and preparing capableschool leaders for 
thefuture. This study explored the characteristics of candidates 
in an administration preparation program, factors for their 
career deci si ons, and the i mpl i cati ons of thesefactors for recruit- 
ing candidates and building stronger preparation programs. 

Background 

In the years ahead, the nation and State will witness a massive 
change in educational leadership due to the large number of projected 
retirements among educational administrators (Peterson & Kelley, 
2001). This shift in leadership poses significant implications for those 
i nstituti onsthat prepareschool admi nistrators. Thedevelopment of new 
school leadership, including recruiting and preparing capable leaders, 
promises to remain a critical priority for the years to come. 

Educators committed to the long-term survival of public schools 
know that the leadershi p of the schools of tomorrow will be entrusted to 
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thegeneration of school leaders now preparingfor that challenge. A 2003 
study by the Mid-Continent Research for Education and Learning 
(McRel) group examined the issue of effective school leadership by 
analyzing significant studies of school leadership completed in recent 
years. Theconclusion of the McRel study was that competent leadership 
does indeed contribute to improved performance for schools (Waters, 
Marzano, & McNulty, 2003). 1 1 seems, therefore, logical to also conclude 
that the development of competent leadership is a critical self-renewal 
function for public schools. It has long been argued that the quality of 
pu bl i c sch ool s i s I a rgel y depen dent onthequalityofitsleaders(Fullan, 
2003; Heck & Hal linger, 1999). I n a recent review of the literature, Heck 
and Hal linger (1999) concluded "principal leadership does have indirect 
effects on student outcomes vi a a vari ety of i n-school processes" (p. 141). 

1 1 seems cr i t i ca 1 1 h at those respon sibleforpreparingthenext gener at i on 
of school leaders need to develop and maintain high quality leadership 
preparation programs that address both the needs of schools and the 
needs of candidates who are in the programs. 

I nspiteof substantial evidencethattheleaderoftheschool iscritical 
to the progress the school makes, the No Child Left Behind Act (U .S. 
Department of Education, 2002) aggressively speaks to the importance 
of a highly qualified teacher in every classroom, yet largely ignores 
requirements about school principals. Some districts and states are 
developing more proactive, purposeful, recruiting methods for prospec- 
tive principalsthat look for specific leadership qualities. Such districts 
often actively recruit amongtheir employees, and then ask individuals 
toenter a training program wherea sped ficset of competencies is taught 
(Russo, 2004). It would seem apparent that the recruitment of capable 
new leaders is becoming a critical issue in school improvement. 

Efforts to attract appropriate, high quality candidates to school 
leadership training must be strategically undertaken. Who are the 
future leaders now preparing to be the next generation of educational 
leaders? What motivatedthemtoundertakethis preparation? What can 
be learned from an analysis of candidates entering an administrative 
credential preparation program?Thisstudy presentsan analysisof data 
from two years of candidates entering the administrative credential 
program at a public university in California. This paper focuses on the 
results of that study, as well as includes a discussion about implications 
from this study for recruiting new leaders. 

The careers of educators general I y reflect certai n stages and devel- 
opmental needs (Lindstrom & Speck, 2004). The key career stage for 
developing school leaders appears to be in the striving years. Table 1 
shows the career stages for most teachers. 
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Table 1 

Career Stages and Developmental Needs of Teachers 

Career Stage 

Developmental Needs 

Formative years 
(1-2 years) 

Learning day-to-day operations of classroom 
and school 

Building years 
(3-5 years) 

Developing confidence in work and multifaceted 
role of teaching 

Striving years 
(5-8+ years) 

Developing professionally and achieving high job 
satisfaction 

Other issues 

■ Crisis periods 

■ Complacency 

■ Career wind-down 

■ Career end 

Teacher burnout and need for renewal 
Complacency sets in and innovation is low 
High status as a teacher without exerting much effort 
Retirement 

Source: Lindstrom & Speck. ThePrinci pal as Professional De/el opment Leader, 
p.44, copyright ©2004 by Corwin Press. Reprinted with permission of Corwin 
Press, 1 nc. 


The i nducti on period for begi nni ng teachers i s general I y onetothree 
years (Feiman-Nemser, 2000). During that time, teachers determine 
whether they will remain an educator or move to a different career. 
During the striving years, teachers become more confident and many 
consider moving into leadership roles. 

Methodology 

Population and Sample 

The population for this study was approximately 500 candidates 
enrolled in the university's Educational Leadership Program in 2002 
and 2003. The survey sample for this study was 109 candidates. The 
average candidate entering the educational leadership program in this 
study has taught for 8.8 years, with a mode and median both 6.5 years. 

Research Questions 

Several questions emerged as points of inquiry for this study. Who 
were the candidates entering preparation programs for educational 
leadership at this university? H ow well did these candidates reflect the 
diversity of theteaching population they may be chosen to lead? What 
motivated these candidates to begin preparation for educational admin- 
istration roles? Who encouraged the candidates to enter the educational 
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leadershi p program? What factors i nfl uenced thei r entry i ntothe educa- 
tional leadership program? 

I nstrumentation 

The instrument used in this study was a survey developed by the 
researchers. The survey consisted of eight questions that asked about 
current job information as well as information on the number of years 
candidates had worked in California education and other types of work. 
The demographic variable information was collected as a way to profile 
the candidates who participated in this study. The instrument also 
collected narrative responses to questions regarding who encouraged 
candidates to enter the administrative credential program and what 
influenced the candidates' decision to enter the program. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Surveys wereadministeredtotwocohorts of candidates entering the 
administrative credential program in 2002 and 2003 (n=109). Cohort I 
was comprised of thirty-nine(n =39) candidates beginning preparation in 
2002. Cohort 1 1 was comprised of seventy (n=70) candidates beginning 
preparation in 2003. 

The demographic factor information on the survey, which included 
number of years in teaching and number of years in education, was 
analyzed and compared to demographic data for the region based on 
information from the California Department of Education website. 
Quantitativeanalyseswereusedtoexaminesomeoftheresponsesonthe 
survey and were coded and summarized in tables. The findings from 
these data are described below by research question. 

Results 

Who were thecandidates entering preparation programs for educa- 
tional leadership at this university? 

As noted in Figure 1, most of the participants in this study were 
teachers in their striving years. Further, most of the participants in this 
study (41%) had over eight yearsexperi enceteachi ng i n Cal iforni a, whi le 
another 34% had between 5-8 years of teachi ng experience. T wenty-one 
percent of the participants in this study had between 3-5 years of 
experience as teachers. Final ly, four per cent (4%) of the partici pants had 
less than two years experience as teachers. Figure 1 displays demo- 
graphic data for participants in this study. 
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Figure 1: Years as California Educator 

4% 



□ Less than 2 years 
H 3-5 years 

□ 5-8 years 

□ Over 8 years 


How well do these candidates reflect the diversity of the teaching 
population they may be chosen to lead? 

As noted in Table 2, the candidates in this study closely reflected the 
ethnicity of theteachi ng popul ation i n thearea, except for the Whiteand 
Asian American groups. N early thirty-three per cent of thearea teachers 
were White as compared to 49.7% of the candi dates enteri ng the leader - 
ship preparation program being White. Asian Americans represented 
22. 8% of theteachi ng popul ation in thearea, while5.5%ofthecandidates 
in the educational leadership program were Asian Americans. 

Table 2 also displays a comparison of the demographic profile for 
candidates in the educational leadership program by gender for the 
classes of 2002 and 2003 compared to teachers in the region's public 
schools. A larger percent of females (80%) entered administrator prepa- 
ration programs compared to the male population (20%). Additionally, 


Table 2 

Ethnicity and Gender of Teachers in Region Served by the University in 
2002, and Entering Candidates, 2002 and 2003 

Total Female Male 

African White 
American 

Asian Filipino 
American 

Latino 

Native 

American 

l/l 

m | 16,889 73% 27% 

£ 8 
< h 

3.5% 

32.9% 

22.8% 5.2% 

33.5% 

.7% 

University 

Candidates 

2002 & 03 
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o 

CO 

CO 

o 

nP 

NJ 

O 
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3.6% 

49.7% 

5.5% 11% 

30.2% 

.009% 
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males entered the program to a lesser degree (10%) than they entered 
into teaching (27%). 

What motivated these candidates to begin preparation for educa- 
tional administration roles? 

Survey responses indicated that, while motivations for undertaking 
preparation leading toanadministrativecredential varied by individual 
student, some candidates cited the poor quality of the educational 
leadership with which they worked as a significant factor in their 
decision. Many candidates cametothisprogramasaresultof encourage- 
ment received from an administrator or col league whom they respected. 
Other candidates simply wanted to learn more about educational lead- 
ership, whileothers wanted to lead adults in important work. 

Who encouraged thecandidates to enter the education a I leadership 
program? 

Table 3 shows the grouped responses regarding the person who 
encouragedthecandidatetoentertheleadership preparation program. 
Responses such as director, assistant superintendent, principal, and 
former principal were grouped as a school -related person. The self 
category contained responses that referred to the individual such as 
myself, me, and self-encouraged. The family or friend category included 
responses about spouses, parents, and personal friends. I mmediatework 
col I eagues refers to other teachers and co-workers, such as pri nci pals or 
superintendents. Specific references to higher education individuals, 
such as the college professor or college dean, were grouped as higher 
education person. 


Table 3 

Person Who I nfluenced Candidate's Entry 


into Educational Leadership Program 

Motivation Factor 

Responses 

% 

School -related Person 

51 

39.5 

Self 

28 

21.7 

Family or Friend 

23 

17.8 

1 immediate Work Colleagues 

21 

16.2 

Higher Ed Person 

6 

4.6 


Note: Some candidates listed multiple encouragers. Six surveys had an incom- 
plete response, a response unrelated to the question, or the item was left blank. 
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Thesefi ndings suggest that therearemany motivational factorsthat 
influence a teacher's decision to enter an educational leadership pro- 
gram. Of the more frequently mentioned people who influenced entry 
into the program, over 55% were colleagues and other school -related 
individuals such as a teacher, superintendent or principal. 

What are the factors that influenced entry into the educational 
leadership program? 

Data about the factors that influenced entry into the program were 
coded for the areas of value, position, encouragement, and discourage- 
ment. Typical responses grouped into the category of value were "I was 
ready to take on new challenges" and "I feel I can make a difference." 
Many candidates either were required to have a credential for their 
current positions or expected to acquire an administrative position 
rather quickly. 

Responses related tojob requirements for a credential weregrouped 
i n the category of posi ti on . Responses such as "other I eaders who acknowl - 
edged my potential andleadershipskills"and"mysupervisor'sencourage- 
ment" were grouped into the category of encouragement. The final cat- 
egory, di scouragement, i ncl uded commentsthat referred tocurrent condi- 
tions such as "frustration with leadership at some schools" and "dissatis- 
faction with administrators." Table 4 shows the factors that influenced 
participants in this study to enter the educational leadership program. 


Table4 

Factors that I nfluenced Candidate Entry 
into the Educational Leadership Program 


F actors 

N 

% 

Value 

56 

49 

Position 

29 

25 

Encouragement 

19 

16 

Discouragement 

12 

10 

Note: Some candidates 

listed multiple factors 


These data suggest that most of the candidates (56) entered the 
educational leadership program because they felt they could make a 
difference in schools. The second highest influence was the requirement 
of a position fortheadministrativecredential (25%). Lessthan20%ofthe 
survey respondents commented on encouragement and 10% reported 
discouragement as major factors in their entry into the program. 
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Discussion 

The results of this study suggest that efforts to recruit leadership 
preparation program candidates must be monitored to insure that 
tomorrow's school leaders will reflect the demographic composition of 
theteachingstaffsthey will lead. The data seem to indicatethat at this 
university there was a close relationship between program candidates' 
ethnicity and area teachers ethnicity, but thedata also i ndicate there is 
more work to be done in this area. A notable effect of district and State 
efforts to actively recruit successful teachers who have worked with 
other teachers was that they generated a more diverse group of candi- 
dates than was typical (Russo, 2004). 

Candidates entering educational leadership preparation at this 
university were influenced in their decision to undertake this study by 
a variety of factors, most significantly by other school professionals. The 
data from this survey suggest that some candidates find their own way 
to university leadership training programs, essentially self-selecting. 
When self-selection is the case, the motivation expressed for undertak- 
ing training is often frustration with the school or district leadership 
coupled with a strong feeling that the candidate might be able to lead as 
well or better than the leadership they see. The data also suggest that 
bei ng encouraged to enter I eadershi p trai ni ng by col leagues and super- 
visors is a strong motivator for those who enter this leadership prepara- 
tion program. 

These findings also point out that most of the candidates in the 
educational leadership program at this university are teachers in their 
strivi ng years who are seeking to learn more about leadership, but may 
never become administrators. However, some of the candidates sur- 
veyed were in the program because their position required an adminis- 
trative credential. These candidates, who are in administrative intern 
positions, may not be fully qualified to lead schools but have been placed 
in these positions because of their leadership potential, or because of the 
needs of their school or district. If a shortage of qualified school leaders 
intensifies as many predict, preparation of administrative interns, who 
are trying to learn the job while doing it, may develop as an even more 
important factor for administrativetraining programs. Thedemandsof 
these candidates should be closely monitored since their needs for 
support in areas, such as fieldwork, may differ from the needs of the 
traditional non-intern candidate. 

M any leadershi p preparati on program candidates determi neon thei r 
own, without apparent external influence, that they wish to undertake 
educational leadership study. This passivesystem, which allows teachers 
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and others who are interested in administration to select themselves for 
leadership preparation (Russo, 2004) is not likely to adequately serve the 
needs of school districts seeking specific qualities in their school leaders. 
Rather, to assure that capable candidates for school leadership are being 
prepared, universities need to partner closely with local schools and 
districts to plan and coordinate recruitment efforts that will attract a 
strong, diverse pool of candidates whiledelivering trainingthat addresses 
the current and future needs of districts. 

F ifteen states have begun tooffer alternativeroutestoadministrator 
licensure(Feistritzer, 2003). Whether or not these alternative routes to 
administrative licensure prepare more effective leaders, remains to be 
seen. It does seem clear, however, that institutions of higher learning 
must monitor the recruitment and progress of candidates toward lead- 
ership competence carefully, partnering with districts to be selective in 
identifying candidates; counsel out of programs those candidates who 
are of limited potential or who may need to pursue other areas of 
advanced study; and focus efforts on providing strong leadership train- 
ing so that the next generation of school administrators can effectively 
lead school improvement efforts that will i mprove school performance. 
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